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spills it upon every occasion, and will not cudgel her maids without
scripture* It is question whether she is more troubled with the
Devil, or the Devil with her."

Earle strikes the chord of idealism at the outset, and reverts to His
it every now and again, evoking the beauty that resolves our human id
discords.   The Overbury descant on the milkmaid is less pure and "^

tender than the initial essay :                                                         l]^l\

J                                                                     and "A

A CHILD                                            Co*?*-

We laugh at his foolish sports, but his game is our earnest; and Man"
his drums, rattles, and hobby-horses, but the emblems and mocking
of man's business. His father hath writ him as his own little story,
wherein he reads those days of his life that he cannot remember, and
sighs to see what innocence he hath outlived. The older he grows,
he is a stair lower from God ; and, like his first father, much worse in
his breeches. He is the Christian's example, and the old man's relapse;
the one imitates his pureness, and the other falls into his simplicity.
Could he put off his body with his little coat, he had got eternity
without a burden, and exchanged but one heaven for another.

The complement whereto is the essay, " A Good Old Man/'
" the best antiquity, and which we may with least vanity admire."
In between, the seven ages are chronicled, with a variety of feature
that Shakespeare would not have disapproved. Here is one of them
complete :

A CONTEMPLATIVE MAN

is a scholar in this great university the world; and the same his
book and study. He cloisters not his meditations in the narrow dark-
ness of a room, but sends them abroad with his eyes, and his brain
travels with his feet. He looks upon man from a high tower, and
sees him trulier at this distance in his infirmities and poorness. He
scorns to mix himself in men's actions, as he would to act upon a
stage ; but sits aloft on the scaffold a censuring spectator. [He will
not lose his time by being busy, or make so poor a use of the world
,as to hug and embrace it.] Nature admits him as a partaker of her
sports, and asks his approbation, as it were, of her own works and
variety. He comes not in company, because he would not be solitary 5
but finds discourse enough with himself, and his own thoughts are
his excellent play-fellows. He looks not upon a thing as a jrawning
stranger at novelties, but his search is more mysterious and inward,
and he spells heaven out of earth. He knits his observations together,
arid makes a ladder of them all to climb to God. He is free from